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GOING OUT TO PLAY. 


Wao that has lived to middle age, when to work has 
become the principal object of existence, does not 
look back with an amused interest, a half-melancholy 
wonder on that season when ‘ going out to play’ was 
an acknowledged daily necessity ; when we sallied 
forth with no pretence of duty or labour, neither to 
walk, nor ride, nor pay visits, nor do errands; bent 
on no definite scheme of action—going out simply 
and absolutely ‘to play.’ And those Saturday after- 
noons—those glorious whole holidays—those delicious 
accidental half-hours, form the largest feature in our 
recollections now. 

Going out to play ! It seems ludicrous to fancy our- 
selves ever doing such a thing—we, who have to tramp 
in and out of town on our daily business—and do it; or 
feel we are bound to pay a visit—and pay it; that it 
is our duty to take a constitutional walk—and we take 
it; to plan a pleasure-excursion—and we go through 
with it. But as for turning out of doors for a given 
space of time, to go nowhere and do ‘nothing particu- 
lar—what a ridiculous idea! It is only by a strong 
effort of mental transposition and retrogradation that 
we can sympathise with a certain dear little soul of 
my acquaintance, who, after being sedulously petted 
and entertained for a whole week by a houseful of 
benevolent grown-up people, said pathetically : 

‘Me want to go out and play! Me want a ’ittle girl 
to play with me! Me shouldn’t care if she was a ‘ittle 
girl in rags!’ 

Companionship in this play is a great matter— 
companionship based on quite different grounds from 
later-life friendship. Except a few, endowed with 
that passionate adhesiveness which is sure to prove 
in after-life at once their glory and their torment, 
children are seldom either unselfish or devoted in 
their attachments. Most of their loves are mere 
likings, contracted for the pleasure of the moment. 
Their dear little free hearts want neither a friend nor 
a lover—they only want ‘somebody to play with,’ 
Anybody will do—even the ‘ ’ittle girl in rags.’ Those 
who have experienced that premature clouding of 
life’s golden morning—a solitary childhood, may 
remember the wistful longing with which they have 
stood watching groups of dirty, happy little rogues, 
collected at street-corners and on village-greens, and 
how sorely they have rebelled at prohibitions to join 
them. Easy age! when there is no patrician exclusive- 
ness, and very little of the eclecticism of personal tastes 
or affections: the chief thing wanted is society— 
companionship. 

But as if in compensation, the tie, so slight then, 


becomes afterwards so tightly riveted, that there are 
few pleasures purer or more exquisite than that taken 
by old playmates, or children of one family, in talking 
over every trivial thing belonging to their contem- 
porary childhood. And the same free-masonry which 
makes most people hear patiently any sort of love- 
story, makes everybody listen with a vague interest 
to the chronicle of everybody else’s childhood ; for 
both themes form two out of the three universal facts 
of human life—birth, love, and death. 

Therefore, it may amuse some, if, prior to saying 
a few serious words on the subject of play, I gossip 
a little, as we did the other night over our fire—I 
and the only one now left to gossip together over 
our childhood. We did so, apropos of the notion 
already started, that childhood is the only time 
when it is a necessary business—this going out to 
play. 

We were not city children, thank goodness! We 
never had to be muffled as to the bodies, denuded as 
to the legs, our heads weighed down by beautiful 
hats and feathers, our feet compressed into the nat- 
tiest of boots, and sent out walking, solemnly and 
genteelly, through streets and squares. I am proud 
to say, ours was a very different costume. It con- 
sisted of a pinafore of common blue print, made after 
the pattern of a French blouse, put on over all our 
other clothes, fastened at the waist by a leather belt, 
and reaching nearly to the ankles, which, in boys and 
girls alike, were defended by stout shoes, merino 
stockings, and those substantial under- vestments 
which we were then not ashamed to call ‘ trousers.’ 
Thus some light head-gear, cloth cap or straw-hat, 
was the only addition necessary to the universal, 
all-covering blue pinafore. 

O sacred blue pinafore!—so warm, light, and 
comfortable—put off or on in a minute—allowing 
full liberty to run, jump, climb, scramble, or crawl, 
creating a sublime indifference to dirt or tears—that 
is, fractures—I have never seen any modern garment 
appropriated to children’s wear which could at all be 
compared to this costume of my youth. 

In it invariably we went out to play. Our play- 
place was the garden, the green, and the great field 
before the terrace where we lived: there was a tabooed 
region beyond, consisting of the parade and the public 
walks, where we were not allowed to go in our blue 
pinafores; but within the above limits, nobody and 
nothing interfered with us. On the green, ball-prac- 
tice—not bullets—against a gable-end, tip-cat, trap- 
bat, prisoners’ base, cricket, marbles, were carried 
on; likewise digging of holes and making of bon- 
fires. The garden had its restrictions, especially at 
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the season of growing vegetables, though I remember 
a rhubarb-bed which mysteriously withered in con- 
sequence of a secret excavation under it, two or tliree 
feet deep; and an ash-tree, which, being made one of 
the principal supports of a hut—where there was a 
fire and a good deal of gunpowder used—was observed 
by next spring sensibly to have declined in its robust- 
ness of constitution. 

But these things were trifles; so were a few pro- 
hibitions concerning the field, when it happened to 
be knee-deep in mud or snow, or filled with three 
hundred head of cattle which periodically visited it, 
for the poor burgesses of our town have enjoyed from 
time immemorial the right of successive pasturage 
in the three or four—I forget how many—large town- 
fields, 

When they came to ours, what a jubilee it was! 
To be wakened by a distant murmur of lowing, 
neighing, shouting, trampling—to dart to the window, 
and see with sleepy eyes, in the gray dawn, our field 
covered, not with daisies and buttercups—these floral 
delights must be sacrificed forthwith—but with a 
moving multitude—equine, bovine, asinine; and gra- 
dually with countless milkmaids and milking-men, 
carrying their pails, or sitting peacefully leaning 
against well-behaved cows. 

After then, no want of a place to play in. We 
used to get dressed by six a.m., leap the ditch-bank, 
mug in hand, to have it filled direct from the cow, our 
own particular animal; for we chose favourites, whose 
proceedings we watched, to whom we gave names— 
Daisy, Brownie, Cowslip, and the like—and over whom 
we were exceedingly jealous. Wo be to the individual 
who presumed to go for a pennyworth of milk to any- 
body else’s cow! And still worse, who dared offend 
any but his or her own cows with what we were 
particularly fond of doing—namely, stirring them up, 
and squatting down on the yard or two of warmed 
and perfumy grass where they had been lying all 
night. 

The other animals we patronised little, though 
occasionally it was fun to run after an infant donkey, 
or come stealthily behind some drowsy old mare, and 
twitch a hair or two, invaluable for fishing purposes, 
out of her long tail. Strange to say, I do not remem- 
ber our ever coming to harm, though with the mixed 
cautiousness and fearlessness of country-bred children, 
we used to roam among these beasts all day over 
as long as they stayed; and we were inconsolable 
for at least an hour, when, starting up as usual to 
give a morning glance at our favourites, we would 
find the well-cropped field all brown, bare, and 
desolate—the cattle were gone! 

Once, and only once, the great field was made into 
hay. ‘The novelty of the thing—the beauty of acres 
upon acres of waving, flowery grass, the exquisite 
perfume when it was down, and the excitement during 
the whole of hay-time—lasting a good while, for I 
remember one end of the field was green again before 
the other was mown—makes that summer one of the 
most vivid points in our juvenile history. Its daily 
joys, being holiday joys, were only bounded by the 
terrible necessity of having to go to bed. 

Even now, a sympathetic pang affects me, as I 
remember how dreadful it was to be ‘fetched in’ on 
those lovely summer nights; how we envied those 
* poor’ children on the green, who happier far than we 

e ones—and probably having no particular 
bed to go to—were allowed to play as long as ever 
they chose: how cruel it was to be undressed in 
broad daylight, and expected to go to sleep! which 
expectation, I must confess, was generally fulfilled in 
five minutes. Nevertheless, we rebelled, and kept up 
for years a fondly cherished dream of some time 


never go to bed at all. 


| severe to play out of doors all night long, and 


And once we regularly planned this, laying a well- 
arranged plot—which, for the moral safety of any 
young reader, I beg to state, proves that, like most 
children, we were extremely naughty at times. 

We thought, if we could only lie quiet and keep 
awake till all the household were asleep, we might 
steal down stairs, grope through the kitchen, unbolt 
the back-door—and so away! Out to play—when 
there was nobody about but ourselves; out under the 
stars, or obeying that summons—which to my mind 
still conjures up a dream of unattained bliss, that 
haunted at least a dozen years of my childhood— 


The moon doth shine as bright as day ; 
Boys and girls, come out to play: 

Come with a rattle, and come with a call ; 
Come with a good will, or come not at all! 


For the furtherance of this plan, we determined to 
go to bed in our clothes. How we managed it, I now 
forget—whether we generously came in without being 
* fetched,’ and volunteered to put ourselves to bed, or 
tried some other ruse calculated to throw dust into eyes 
that were acliing with many cares, never understood 
till little boys and girls grow up to be fathers and 
mothers ; but we certainly did manage it. To prevent 
discovery, we put on, outside all our clothes, our 
innocent-looking night-gowns—and lay down to sleep 
as quiet as mice, and as good as gold. 

But fate was against us, as against most conspir- 
ators. Maternal surveillance missing the aforesaid 
clothes, including the boys’ boots, which were safe on 
their feet, also, a little surprised at our all appearing 
so very fat in bed, proceeded to investigate. Alas! 
we were ignominiously found out, and made to 
undress and go to bed, like good children; and 
though, since then, we have kept many a night- 
watch, sleeping roofiess under foreign stars, or seeing 
the English dawn break from sick-room windows, 
never, never have we been among the number of 
those fortunate little boys and girls who came out to 
play when the moon did ‘shine as bright as day.’ 

But once, on a birthday, we obtained permission to 
rise early enough to go out and play by starlight, 
Well do I remember the look of that chilly November 
morning, the brightness of the stars, the intense black- 
ness of the trees, the solitude of the terrace and the 
road ; how hard we tried to persuade ourselves that 
it was very pleasant and that we enjoyed everything 
very much. Our chief proceeding, in defiance of 
numb fingers and tingling toes, was to gather laurel 
in order to make a crown for the hero of the day— 
who, protesting it was ‘cold’ and ‘spidery,’ declined 
putting it on his head after all, but placed it on the 
top of the pump. There for weeks we watched it 
dangle, watched it dolefully from behind windows, 
where, shut up with hooping-cough, we still protested 
—as even yet we protest—all save one, whose birthday 
passes by, outwardly unkept, and whose fair head has 
long since been laid down in peace, without any 
laurel-crown—that we would not on any account 
have missed that going out to play under the 
November stars. 

Our play was sometimes exceedingly hard work. 
One laughs now to call to mind the extraordinary 
delight there was in digging a hole—not for any 
purpose or after any design, but simply digging a 
hole. We would be at it for entire days, with a 
perseverance worthy of Cornish miners or Australian 
gold-hunters. If our labour had any aim at all, it 
was that of digging till we came to water, which not 
unfrequently happened, and then our hole became 
a Once, after hearing of the central fire, we 
started the idea of digging down in search of it, 
and burrowed several feet deep; when, finding the 
earth no warmer, we gave up our project. We never 
made any particular use of our holes, except to sit in 
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them occasionally, enthroned on brick-ends and pieces 
of stone from the neighbouring quarry; exceed- 
ingly proud and happy, but slightly damp and 
uncomfortable. 

But towards the 5th of November, the great epoch 
in our year, we ceased to dig, and began to build. 
Our architecture was at first very simple, consisting 
merely of a few bricks, so placed as to keep off the wind 
from our bonfire. From that, we planned seats round 
it, where we might watch our potatoes roast, and 
light our crackers at ease. Then, after reading 
Cooper’s novels, and George Lillie Craik’s New 
Zealanders, we conceived the bold idea of erecting a 
sort of wigwam. More than one was attempted, and 
failed ; the last, which lingers in most vivid recol- 
lection, is that before mentioned, of which the door- 
post was the ill-fated mountain-ash. : 

Aladdin’s palace was nothing to this wonder 
architecture. Its site was in a triangular corner, 
where two walls joined—the other walls were built 
of quarry- stones and earth. Its roof had proper beams 
—old pea-sticks, or, as we called them, ‘ pea-rice;’ 
and was slated over with thin stones. ‘There was a 
chimney, with two seats in the chimney-corner, quite 
proper and comfortable, save that in these seats, or 
any other, you never could get further than eighteen 
inches from the fire; and that the smoke obstinately 
persisted in going out anywhere except by the 
chimney. 

Nevertheless, it was a magnificent house, imper- 
vious to wind and rain, except on very bad days. In 
it we spent our holiday afternoons, for many weeks— 
obliged to rush out at intervals to clear eyes, mouths, 
and noses from the smoke, and to cool ourselves after 
being nearly as well roasted as our potatoes: still, I 
repeat, it was a magnificent dwelling. It finally, like 
all mansions, fell into decay; the last thing remem- 
bered of it being that one of our boys, in bearing the 
roof down, saw, to his horror, emerging from the 
ruins, a school-fellow, who had sat by the hearth all 
the time, and now shook himself composedly, put on 
his cap and walked away—perfectly safe and sound. 
Truly, children, like cats, have nine lives. 

These were winter pleasures. In those days, what 
a grand event was the first frost, which I have known 
come as early as the 9th of November—‘ mayor- 
choosing-day,’ or ‘ clouting-day ’—which, by an old 
town-custom, was the very saturnalia of play. All 
the children in every school or private house were 
*clouted out’ by a body of young revolutionists, 
armed with ‘ clouts’—knotted ropes—with which 
they battered at school-doors till the delighted pri- 
soners were set free. Woe be to the master or mistress 
who refiised the holiday! for there would not have 
been a whole pane left in their windows; and I doubt 
if his worship, the new mayor, would have dared to 
fly in the face of public opinion by punishing any 
clouter-out.’ 

Our next era was ‘when the canal bore ’—which 
meant, when that famous piece of water, our Thames, 
our Rhine, our Loch Lomond, our Lake Superior, was 
hard enough for skating ; when we could actually walk 
on foot aeross those depths, sacred to boat-sailing 
and fishing ; and kick our heels against the clumps 
of frozen water-grass, which had wrecked many @ 
bold ship, and harboured many a gudgeon, swimming 
away with our unfortunate hook in his mouth—sorely 
lamented by us, but not, I fear, because—like George 
Stephenson’s cow—it was rather unfortunate for the 
gudgeon. 

Well knew we every inch along the canal banks— 
up to the big stones, where the skaters used to sit 
tying on their skates, and the timid lookers-on stand 
watching the two beautiful slides that were always 
made right across the canal basin. We had never 
heard then of Webster, R. A.; but his famous ‘ Slide’ 


in the Art-Treasures Exhibition brought back to 
me, as it must have done to thousands 

those glorious frosts of old, when we were out 
at play from daylight till dusk, as merry as 
crickets and as warm as ‘ toasts’—barring our 
noses, toes, and finger-ends; running in at noon for 
a scrap of dinner, which we gobbled down as fast as 
possible—bless us! we had the digestion of young 
ostriches: and were off again instanter. For, who 
could tell? it might be a thaw to-morrow. 

In one thaw after a long frost, we—in the absence 
of lawful authority—performed a feat which under 
no other circumstances could have happened; and 
which, in its daring originality, still gives us a degree 
of naughty satisfaction. We discovered that the canal 
opposite a coal-wharf had been broken up by boats 
into large blocks of ice, which still went floating 
about. One of us, who had unluckily been presented 
with a volume of Arctic Voyages, embarked on the 
nearest of these icebergs, and went floating about 
too—guiding his course by the aid of a long pole. 
Of course, there were some half-a-dozen more imi- 
tating him. O the delight of that sail—in its total 
ignoring of danger, its indifference to shipwreck, and 
cool enjoyment of submersion! One of the voyagers 
still tells with pride that he ‘got in’ up to the neck 
three times that afternoon—the only termination of 
which was his being obliged to go to bed, because the 
whole of his available wardrobe was hanging to dry 
by the kitchen-fire. 

Nothing worse happened, much as it might have 
been deserved. And if that handful of fool-hardy 
lads—one or two of whom, chancing to read this, may 
call to mind that very afternoon’s play—could be 
gathered together now, out of India, China, Australia, 
from happy paternal English homes, and quiet graves, 
where the solitary name, left behind to neither wife 
nor child, moulders away upon the forgotten head- 
stone—happy they if they could plead guilty to no 
freak more perilous, no delirium of pleasure more 
fatal, than the sailing on those icebergs across our old 
canal! 

But reflecting on these facts of our childhood—we, 
brought up with at least as much care as falls to the lot 
of middle-class children generally—on our daily risks 
of life and limb, and moral contamination —though this 
latter was a less peril, as it is to all who have the 
safeguard of a good mother and an innocent home; 
and yet remembering what a boundless enjoyment, 
what a vital necessity was to us this going out to 
play; we cannot but ponder deeply on the lot of those 
other children whom we used to envy for being 
allowed to play anywhere and anyhow, without being 
called in to the interruption of meals or the ignomin 
of bed. “Poor” children—as with a genteel school- 
mistress’s accentuation of the adjective, Dickens’s 
Miss Monflathers terms them—we have come to think 
differently of them now. Not exactly for their 
poverty—hunger is sauce to any fare, short of no fare 
at all, and dirt makes a capital substitute for clothes: 
in hard times, it is rarely the children who suffer, at 
least consciously. Nevertheless, we view them with a 
full heart. We wonder how, in cities especially, 
they ever manage to arrive at maturity, or, 80 
surviving, and blessed with their due share of limbs 
and bodily faculties, that they do not all turn out 
thieves, rogues, sluts—or worse. We marvel at 
finding anywhere decent, sober workmen, and tidy 
workmen’s wives. 

Dangers infinite, all children must meet: it is an 
old saying, half true and half profane, that Providence 
guards the child and the drunkard ; but Providence 
guards by strictly natural means—namely, the 
exceeding elasticity of frame, tenacity of life, and 
power of eradicating evil by perpetually renewed 
growth, which belongs to all young animals. There 
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is no need to double the risks, as they are doubled and 
trebled to poor people’s children—that class upon 
which society depends mainly for health, labour, and 
industry. Any person of common sense, during an 
hour's walk along the streets of London or any large 
town, will have sufficient evidence on this subject. 

Now, it seems pretty well agreed upon by modern 
philanthropists, that if we are to mend the world at 
all, it must be through the new generation; for 
the old, God help it! is almost hopeless to meddle 
with; and in the balance of advantages, it is wiser to 
expend labour over a young tree, than on one which, 
toil as you will, you can seldom straighten out of the 
crookedness of years, or graft with pleasant fruit upon 
along sour stem. Still, we are bound to ‘dig about 
it and dung it,’ as the good Master allows; but let us 
not for its sake neglect the growing trees which 
spring up around us on every side. Apparently, 
there is more hope in Ragged, Industrial, National, or 
even Infant Schools—in teaching establishments of 
every sort and kind, religious or secular—than in 
all our prisons, workhouses, reformatories, and 
penitentiaries. 

The great want in this admirable movement for the 
benefit of the young, is its being almost exclusively 
on the teaching system. However varied be the 
instruction, and the mode in which it is imparted, 
the chorus of it is always ‘ Teach—teach—teach.’ 

Now, children do not need teaching every day, and 
all day long; any more than a tree requires perpetual 
watering, pruning, propping, and manuring; and 
Providence never meant any such thing. Set it in 
the ground, and let it grow. It will grow in spite of 
you; and the best you can do is to watch it that 
it grows straightly and safely—defend it from all 
noxious influences; but on the whole, leave it in 
its early season of development to the dews, and 
sunshine, and fresh air; and meddle with it as little 
as you can. 

And thus we should never forget how equal with 
all learning, and often before it—for education can be 
gained in very mature life—is to children that indis- 
pensable blessing, play: safe, well-watched, harmless, 
and properly restricted, but daily play. Not doled 
out in ten-minute portions between hours of lessons ; 
or according to Jfiss Monjflathers’ creed for ‘poor’ 
children— 


In work, work, work. In work alway 
Let*their first years be passed— 
but granted as an indispensable and very large item 
in their sum of existence. Poor little souls—why 
not? it is but a tiny sum, after all; a dozen years or 
so, at best. As says Christophero Sly: 
Let the world wag, we shall ne’er be younger. 


Perhaps even well-to-do parents scarcely think 
enough of this great necessity of play for their little 
ones, boys and girls both, up to as long a period as 
possible; which will be short enough with most. 
Alas! well do I myself remember the last evening 
that ever I put on my blue pinafore and ‘ went out to 
play.’ Of these respectable fathers and mothers I am 
not now speaking; but of the fathers and mothers 


—not less tender and scrupulous, often—of working- | 


people’s children. 

Schools are excellent things; but when a child is 
turned out of school, to a home which is probably 
only a single room, or two rooms—where labour 
and sickness, misery, drunkenness, or want, make 
it worse than no home at all—where does he go 
to? To play, of course; but where? In filthy 
alleys, making mud-pies—swimming boats along open 
sewers—busy at hop-scotch on pavements, or pitch- 
and-toss at street-corners ; darting under horses’ heads 
and carriage-wheels; exposed all day to the police- 
man’s collaring, the errand-boy’s ‘whopping ;’ and 


half the night to the foul-mouthed ‘rows’ which take 
place at gin-palace doors; open, in short, to every 
sort and kind of bodily harm and mental corruption. 

You, fond and gentle mother, who send your chil- 
dren out for a walk, or into the safe garden, under the 
guardianship of two nursery-maids, or on wet days 
have them for a game in the dining-room, and at 
eight o’clock every night go up to kiss them in their 
little beds—only fancy your boys and girls turned out 
for one single day of such a life as this! 

Can anything be done to remedy it?—anything 
which, without detracting a jot from the usefulness 
of schools, will provide for a want which no schools 
can supply ? 

A society, lately started, has tried to answer this 
question. It is called ‘The Playground Society,’ and 
its object is ‘to provide playgrounds for poor children 
in populous places.’ Its originator, a benevolent 
London clergyman, thus states how the scheme arose 
—the paragraph is taken from a private letter, which, 
for public good, there can be no objection to make 
public: 

‘The immediate impulse to our Society came from 
a little street in my late district, wherein I found a 
woman “ blowing up” some little boys well for making 
a noise before her house. I entered into a conversa- 
tion with her upon my wish to have a playground set 
apart for poor children who had no room to play at 
home, and must play somewhere. She replied “ that 
the idea was a good one, because then they would not 
trouble fer.” Feeling, therefore, that all classes were 
to benefit by the movement, I began to look up friends 
to the cause, and a good many were found. We hope 
to be more useful by assisting in the conveyance of 
sites, than by their purchase. We do not propose to 
do more than procure the playground, leaving the 
management to local authorities.’ 

Therefore, the brief prospectus urges ‘ support from 
the nobility and gentry, with reference to the towns 
and cities contiguous to their estates;’ and invites 
such earnestly to make ‘grants of land, which can be 
legally conveyed for that purpose.’ We feel that we 
are perhaps affording one chance more to a sub- 
stantial public good in giving in this Journal the 
address of this Society—‘ 17 Bull and Mouth Street, 
St Martin’s-le-Grand, London.’ 

Thus, with a plea for playgrounds and for play, end 
these reminiscences of our play-days—now gone by 
for evermore. Yet blessed are those families, however 
dwindled and separated, who are bound together in 
heart by remembrances such as these! And blessed 
is the memory of those parents, who, by justice, 
patience, forbearance, and tenderness—tried, how 
sorely none find out until taught by parenthood 
themselves—have through all afflictions of their own 
given to their children that blessing, which nothing 
afterwards can take away, and the want of which 
nothing can ever supply, the recollection of a happy 
childhood. 


SHELLEY AND HIS WRITINGS.* 


For more than a quarter of a century, Shelley has 
been a sort of myth to the British public, and a 
myth, moreover, with two very different characters. 
By a few, he has been regarded as an angel, but by 
the majority as a sort of malignant demon, muttering 
perpetually necromantic incantations, to blast the 
tillers and the fruits of the earth. A friend who 
knew him well once went down to visit him while 
he was staying at Great Marlow. Shelley, like 
Rousseau, lived his whole life in the full persuasion 
that all mankind were habitually engaged in talking 
about him. After the usual civilities, he exclaimed, 


* By Charles 8. Middleton. 2vyols. London; Newby, 1858. 
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therefore, in his strange, sepulchral voice: ‘ Well, 
what do they say of me now?’ The man of town 
replied: ‘They say you are engaged in blaspheming 
as usual.’ Shelley, evidently delighted, rejoined, in 
his most animated manner: ‘Tell them I have run 
away with my grandmother—that I entertain peculiar 
notions about the iron railings in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields—and that I worship the mystery of the 
devil's tail!’ 

By talking this sort of ranting stuff, the young 
poet shocked a great number of persons, while he 
amused others. It would have been fortunate 
had he contented himself with shocking people’s 
nerves in conversation only; but he delighted in 
doing the thing on a larger scale, and wrote several 
books for the same purpose. Had his life been pro- 
tracted to the threescore years and ten supposed to 
be allotted to us for spinning speculations anf sundry 
other duties, these fantastic tricks of youth might 
have been thrown completely into oblivion by the 
conduct and writings of his riper age; but Shelley 
died before public attention had been withdrawn from 
his intellectual frolics ; and it is therefore to be feared 
that many generations must pass away before he can 
be viewed in the proper light. To hasten the con- 
summation so devoutly to be wished, is the object of 
Mr Middleton’s two interesting volumes. 

There is nothing new in saying that a great 
majority of the human race are fond of indulging in 
severe criticisms on the few who are endowed with 
the remarkable powers of genius. The reason is by 
no means difficult to be discovered. Swift celebrates 
it in the following lines: 


I have no title to aspire ; 
Yet if you sink, I seem the higher. 


Without being actuated at all by this motive, we will 
venture to say that poor Shelley did furnish people 
with many strong reasons for speaking against him. 
He was mad occasionally, and occasionally sane; 
but habitually fluctuated between these two states of 
being, and acted wildly or outrageously simply because 
he could not help it. His very physical organisation 
suggested at once to the beholder the idea of some- 
thing strange and inexplicable. He had the face and 
delicate figure of a girl, with light-blue eyes, fair skin, 
and flaxen hair, and the voice of a very old woman, 
cracked, broken, and tremulous. When excited, his 
scream was unearthly. This, whether right or wrong, 
was the cause why the boys delighted in tormenting 
him at school. It amused them to make him frantic, 
and they listened with a mixture of fear and wonder to 
the thin, weak, though infuriated voice of eld, issuing 
from those delicate rosy lips, which might have been 
expected to give birth to the softest andsweetest sounds. 

It is Mr Middleton’s determination to take part 
with Shelley in almost everything, and accordingly 
he is very severe upon the boys for the system of 
persecution they carried on at Brentford against the 
young poet ; but we have never known any school 
in which so queer a little elf as Shelley then was 
would not have excited what Mr Middleton calls 
persecution. It was not the poet’s fault; it was his 
misfortune that he was weak and timid, given to 
mooning about in solitude, and averse from the 
sports which amused and occupied the other boys. 
At school, as in the world, respect is paid to the 
possessor of power; and the only power which boys 
understand being that which confers victory in 
fighting, they could not avoid feeling a contempt for 
Shelley, who possessed nothing of the virtue which 
excited their admiration. The power that really 
was in him, they could not be expected to perceive. 
Neither could the master. He only knew by expe- 
Tience that he had to do with a wayward, fretful, 


have applied himself to his lessons, was always 
thinking of something else. 

The same frailty of organisation led to most of the 
irregularities of Shelley’s after-life, as well as to 
many of his out-of-the-way notions. He appeared 
to be reasoning with the world thus: ‘ You think 
because I avoid the shocks of physical force and the 
rough jostling of men in ordinary society, that I 
possess no courage. I will prove to you the contrary. 
I will fly in the face of public opinion; I will set 
at nought the notions of mankind; I will assail 
what they respect; I will recommend for practice 
what they detest ; I will throw an irresistible charm 
around loathsome things. I will confuse—I will 
overthrow, and thus compel you to recognise the 
intrepidity of my nature.’ 

From the whole tenor of Shelley’s career, we are 
convinced that this was the secret theory of his 
actions. By nature he was gentle and compassionate, 
generous, and full of charity. But he had no regu- 
lating principle in his mind; or rather, if he had, it 
was that overweening vanity which led him to derive 
supreme satisfaction from talking, thinking, and act- 
ing differently from other men. In whatever form 
of society he had lived, he would have selected the 
most unpopular opinions, and become a martyr to 
them. Hazlitt used to say of Coleridge that he had 
a knack of always preferring the unknown to the 
known. With Shelley, it was not the unknown, but 
that which was generally detested. He seemed to 
reason with his contemporaries as Slender does with 
Sweet Anne Page. ‘You are afraid if you see the 
bears loose, are you not?’ Anne. ‘Ay, indeed, sir. 
Slender. That’s meat and drink to me, now: I have 
seen Sackerson loose twenty times; and have taken 
him by the chain: but I warrant you the women 
have so cried and shrieked at it, that it passed.’ 

This was Shelley all over. He had not only seen 
the Sackerson of opinion loose twenty times, but had 
let him loose, merely that he might have the pleasure 
of taking him by the chain while all the world stood 
looking on and shrieking. But if the young poet 
was absurd to seek pleasure from these antics, were 
his contemporaries much wiser in raising such an 
outcry as they did? Had they ceased to scream, he 
would have ceased to take the bear by the chain. 
Any man, with a man’s brains in his head, might 
have perceived that Shelley was a mad boy, playing 
with dangerous opinions, because it excited the 
world’s attention. He was not a philosopher launch- 
ing forth a new system to influence the reasonings 
and the thoughts of mankind for ever; but a young 
man of vivid imagination, rich fancy, and distorted 
intellect, blowing gorgeous bubbles for their enter- 
tainment. He had an instrument at his command 
which would occasionally discourse most elegant 
music, but suddenly fly off into sharps and discords, 
grating most harshly upon the ear. In the way of 
opinion, there is nothing whatever that is new in 
Shelley. He had groped among the ruins of the past, 
and picked up a number of strange ideas, which he 
draped fantastically after the modern fashion. It 
was ridiculous, therefore, to look upon him as a 
teacher of men. He required to be taught himself, 
and was only urged by the pardonable impetuosity of 
youth to set himself up as the antagonist of estab- 
lished opinions and principles. Unhappily, he found 
much older and graver persons ready to encourage 
him in the attempt to reduce his dreams to practice. 
Being the heir of a wealthy family, he could always, 
though for the time an outcast, obtain sufficient 
money, not only to provide for his own wants, but 
to give generously to others, and occasionally even to 
play the fool with it. We can hardly expend any 
great amount of pity on the pecuniary embarrass- 


fanciful, and unintelligible boy, who, when he should 


ments of a young man who could make paper-boats 
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of fifty-pound notes, and set them floating across the 
Serpentine. 

In the matter of ethics, Shelley’s practice was not 
much more respectable than his theory. His conduct 
towards his first wife is susceptible of no defence ; 
it was heartless and unprincipled. Of many other 
acts of his life we must likewise disapprove, though 
we are willing to give their full weight to all those 
circumstances which are urged by Mr Middleton in 
extenuation. After making all possible allowance, 
however, for the faults of others towards him, for 
the evil influences which were exerted over his 
mind, for the wickedness of his parents, for the 
pernicious counsel and example of his friends, we 
must still insist that Shelley’s life was very far 
indeed from being an exemplary one. He did 
many kind and many noble actions—where the goods 
of fortune were concerned, he was in a high degree 
unselfish ; he cheerfully underwent discomforts and 
privations that he might relieve the minds and the 
sufferings of others; he was profuse in his generosity 
towards his friends, and even the most complete 
strangers often partook of his indiscriminate bounty. 
Carefully considering, therefore, both the good and 
the evil, we are forced to the common-place conclusion 
that Shelley’s was a mixed character—partly blam- 
able, partly praiseworthy. The events of his life, 
however, were varied, strange, and interesting. He 
was born in a delightful part of Sussex, where, in the 
midst of opulence and splendour, he passed the early 
years of his life. But even his childhood could 
scarcely have been happy. Both his father and 
mother would appear to have been coarse, vulgar, 
worldly-minded individuals, no more qualified to com- 
prehend the mind of their gifted son, than to achieve 
the quadrature of the circle. Even his sisters, of 
whom the biographer speaks kindly, may be suspected 
of not having been endowed with any wonderful 
amount of sympathy. At all events, they soon 
disappear from the narrative of Shelley's life, and take 
refuge in complete oblivion. In the selection of 
friends, Shelley displayed, from the commencement, 
very little tact or discernment—Medwin, Hogg, 
Godwin, Leigh Hunt, Trelawny, Byron—all were 
individuals more or less at war with society. At 
Eton, the agreeable qualities of Shelley’s mind were so 
completely overbalanced by the disagreeable, that he 
made no friends, and carried away no agreeable remi- 
niscences. At Oxford, he contracted only one friend- 
ship, that of Mr Hogg, which was obviously more 

judicial to him than otherwise. Instead of check- 

his tendency to what was extravagant and 
offensive, his new companion joined him in his 
vagaries, and strongly encouraged that course of study 
which rendered him hostile to the leading principles 
of his age. At the same time, it must be owned that 
the plan of instruction then pursued at the university 
was not only imperfect, but cold, dull, and mischiev- 
ous. The superiors of his own college were pre- 
eminently unfit to be intrusted with the training and 
disciplining of youth. They were ignorant, harsh, 
ill-tempered, and bigoted; and instead of dealing 
gently and compassionately, as they ought, with the 
errors and aberrations of youth, they brought to bear 
against him all the fierce fanaticism of narrow minds, 
and expelled him from the college. 

Shelley’s parents, instead of receiving and consoling 
him, as good parents would have done, joined the 
hue-and-cry raised against him by his enemies. He 
was thus rendered an Ishmaelite, and precipitated 
into an internecine war with society. He became a 
wanderer upon the earth—married rashly, took to 
opium-eating, borrowed money of Jews, visited Scot- 
land, Ireland, Wales, fought like Don Quixote with 
imaginary assailants, deserted his wife, and then went 
to sit down and read quietly at the British Museum. 


At this time, he became acquainted with Godwin, 
whose singular character and ultra opinions possessed 
a powerful fascination for the young poet, who now 
launched forth Queen Mab as a sort of desperate 
manifesto against all the received opinions of man- 
kind. This was the one fatal step in Shelley’s literary 
eareer which inaugurated all his subsequent errors, 
The reader of Gil Blas will recollect the instructive 
story of Dr Sangrado. On the occasion of an epidemic 
at Valladolid, Gil Blas observing that his master’s 
patients went the way of all flesh with startling 
rapidity, ventured one day to advise a reconsideration 
of his practice. ‘Truly, Gil,’ replied the doctor, ‘the 
perverse alacrity of these people in dying perplexes 
me also nota little. But you see I have written a 
book in which our mode of treatment is maintained 
to be the best.’ ‘In that case,’ answered Gil, ‘ perish 
all Valladolid rather than you should recant.’ So, 
adds the historian, we went to work again; and in 
less than six weeks made more widows and orphans 
than the siege of Troy. 

Like the doctor, Shelley had now written a book, 
and fancied that his honour was concerned to defend 
it. For several years, therefore, the fairy Mab acted 
like his evil genius, and betrayed him into all sorts 
of Quixotic enterprises. But the rich and beautiful 
character of his genius could not be entirely mis- 
directed. From time to time, he produced poems of 
great splendour and originality; and even in the 
most dreary of his epics, there were passages so 
exquisite, so fresh, so saturated with the influences 
of external nature, that his worst enemies could 
hardly refuse to recognise their transcendent merit. 

With his second wife, the daughter of Mr Godwin, 
Shelley now went abroad, traversed France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and pitched his tent at last in the sweet 
valley of the Arno. There, in ancient Pisa, his name 
is still remembered, even by the common people, who 
will point out to you with pleasure the house in 
which he dwelt under the frowning Apennine. Visible, 
full in front between the rocks, is that fatal blue sea 
in which he was destined to perish. Generally, 
especially in summer, it looks like a huge expanse 
of molten amethyst or turquoise, sleeping serenely 
beneath the sun. But in winter, a sudden boreasco, 
a strong north wind, or even the Homeric zephyr, 
will blow it up into a chaos of spray and foam. 

Here Shelley remained for a considerable time, 
though not without frequent removes and residences 
elsewhere, He passed some time on the Lake of Como, 
at Florence, Rome, or Naples; but generally returned 
in a short time to Pisa, where he loved to meditate in 
the shadow of the Campanile, among the ashes of the 
Campo Santo, or on the half-deserted Lungarno. The 
influence of the climate and scenery produced a 
pleasant change in Shelley’s mind; he became less 
harsh, less fretful, less inclined to social Quixotism. 
But his imagination was diseased, and loved to revel, 
amid the triumphs of decay and death, on the verge 
of moral obliquity, sin, crime, hideousness, and horror. 
For what was genuinely healthy in mind or body, he 
had no sympathy. His Parnassus was dark, and 
peopled with frightful phantoms ; his Helicon was the 
black pool of melancholy; his Muses, the Eumenides, 
whose voices of terror howl around the criminal, 
as they track and chase him to his doom. During 
his whole life, Shelley never was happy; he had a 
never-failing well-spring of bitterness within. He 
could create gorgeous pictures; he could delight the 
fancy with transient scenes, beautiful as Eden; he 
could diffuse splendour over the desert ; he could call 
up visions of female loveliness, and place them in 
gardens which rivalled the Hesperides—but 


Full in the fount of joy's delicious springs, 


Some bitter o'er the flowers its bubbling venom flings, 5 


Accordingly, to follow Shelley’s track through life 
is like reading a Greek tragedy. You always feel 
that there is an invisible being moving beside you, 
which throws its shadow over your mind. For this 
reason, you are never easy, never taste anything with 
confidence, never yield yourself up to the joyousness 
of the passing hour. On the contrary, you hold your 
breath, you look about you, you listen to catch, if 
possible, the stealthy steps of Nemesis, as she 
approaches from behind. Whether you hear them or 
not, you know she is there, watching you everlast- 
ingly, and as you raise the goblet to your lips, ready 
to strike you down in the midst of your pleasures. 
By a species of second-sight, you look forward, and 
behold the boat upon the gulf, the thick evening 
clouds, the mounting waves; and then, upon the 
sea-shore, a knot of friends about a funeral-pile, and 
an urn, filled with ashes and burned bones. 

Mr Middleton, through strong admiration for 
Shelley and his writings, has become an advocate and 
apologist. He tells the poet’s story interestingly and 
well; he attacks his enemies with vehemence, and 
shews all his actions and his friends in the best 
possible light. This renders his volumes very agree- 
able to read, but we are by no means disposed to 
accept all his conclusions. In the matter of opinion, 
he proves, we think, clearly enough, that Shelley, ere 
he died, was passing through that phase of intellectual 
existence, so admirably described by a Roman poet, 
and not badly interpreted by an Englishman: 


A fugitive from heaven and prayer, 

I mocked at all religious fear, 

Deep scienced in the mazy lore 

Of mad philosophy. But now 

Hoist sail, and back my voyage plough 
To that blest harbour which I left before. 


Great instruction may be derived from an attentive 
study of Shelley’s life. That he possessed genius 
of a very high order, no one, we fancy, will be in- 
clined to dispute. It seems to be equally clear that 
he was gifted with many excellent qualities—that he 
was benevolent, charitable, a lover of knowledge, and 
a lover of freedom. What, then, did he want to render 
him happy himself, and a source of happiness to 
others? Common sense. He partook of an opinion 
very widely diffused in modern times, that genius is 
not amenable to the laws which regulate the proceed- 
ings of ordinary individuals. An acquaintance with 
the history of literature might have taught him to 
think differently. The greatest intellectual powers 
ever ingrafted upon human nature have claimed no 
exemption for themselves from the common duties 
and observances of life. Shakspeare and Milton, 
ZEschylus and Homer, breathe throughout their 
writings obedience to the great universal code of 
ethics which we must allow to guide our conduct, if we 
would taste of happiness. A man, whatever may be 
his poetical faculties, can never be contemplated as 
merely a poet: he is the citizen of some state, he is 
the son of some father, he is the husband of some 
wife, he is the father of some children; he has friends, 
he has acquaintances, he has contemporaries in liter- 
ature, he has competitors for fame. In all these 
relations, he has duties to perform, and must perform 
them, or make up his account to be unhappy. If 
Shelley’s whole career be examined, he will be found 
to have performed scarcely one duty as he ought. If 
his parents were bad, it will hardly be contended 
that, making all due allowance for that circumstance, 
he was a good son. He certainly was not a good 
husband, or a good father. What he was as a brother, 
we hardly know; but, if we must draw any inference 
at all, it is, that he was by no means exemplary. 
Towards his friends, he seemed always to have 
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better than they deserved, because the cardinal error 
of his life was the choice of those very friends. He 
should have borne in mind the immemorial adage: 
‘Shew me your familiars, and I will tell you what 
you are.’ To say the best, there was not one of them 
desirable. To the poor, Shelley invariably behaved 
with kindness and sympathy. He felt keenly for 
misfortune, and detested oppression of all kinds. He 
was ready at any hour of the day or night to sally 
forth and make sacrifices and succour the needy. 
Upon this point, Mr Middleton very properly insists, 
as it ought to be taken into account when we are 
drawing up our estimate of Shelley’s character. His 
works, however, and his life are now before us, and 
whatever may be the design with which we sit 
down to examine them, we shall be inevitably influ- 
enced by our own idiosyncrasies. The fanciful and 
imaginative will be inclined to be lenient; the affec- 
tionate, the impassioned, the impetuous, will probably 
condemn; the calm and philosophical will award a 
portion of blame and praise, according to the quality 
of the actions and writings they review. But friends 
and enemies, admirers and detractors, the poetical 
and the unpoetical, must acknowledge that his life was 
singularly checkered, strange, and full of vicissitudes. 
From the cradle to the grave, he was in perpetual 
troubles, difficulties, embarrassments, misfortunes, 
dangers, and his existence was at last terminated by 
a fierce and pitiless storm. 


OGEOLA: 
A ROMANCE, 
CHAPTER XXXIV.—A PRETTY PLOT. 


To dispute the identity was to doubt the evidence 
of my senses. The mulatto was before me—just as I 
remembered him—though with changed apparel, and 
perhaps grown a little bigger in body. But the 
features were the same—the tout ensemble the same, 
as that presented by Yellow Jake, the ci devant 
woodman of our plantation. 

And yet how could it possibly be he? And in the 
company of Arens Ringgold too, one of the most active 
of his intended executioners? No, no, no! altogether 
improbable—utterly impossible! Then must I be 
deluded—my eyes deceiving me—for as certain as 
I looked upon man, I was looking upon Jake the 
mulatto! He was not twenty feet from where I lay 
hidden; his face was full towards me; the moon was 
shining upon it with a brilliancy scarcely inferior to 
the light of day. I could note the old expression of 
evil in his eyes, and mark the play of his features. 
It was Yellow Jake. 

To confirm the impression, I remembered that, not- 
withstanding all remonstrance and ridicule, the black 
pertinaciously adhered to his story. He would listen 
to no compromise, no hypothesis founded upon resem- 
blance. He had seen Yellow Jake, or his ghost. 
This was his firm belief, and I had been unable to 
shake it. 

Another circumstance I now remembered: the 
strange behaviour of the Ringgolds during the post- 
prandial conversation—the action of Arens when I 
mentioned the mulatto’s name. It had attracted my 
attention at the time, but what was I to think now? 
Here was a man supposed to be dead, in company 
of three others who had been active in assisting 
at his death—one of them the very keeneat of his 
executioners, and all four now apparently as thick 
as thieves! How was I to explain, in one moment, 
this wonderful resurrection and reconciliation ? 

I could not explain it—it was too complicated a 
mystery to be unravelled by a moment’s reflection ; 
and I should have failed, had not the parties them- 


behaved generously, and, for the most part, much 


selves soon after aided me to an elucidation. 


Ir 
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I had arrived at the only natural conclusion, and 
this was, that the mulatto, notwithstanding the 
perfect resemblance, could not be Yellow Jake. This, 
of course, would account for everything, after a 
manner; and had the four men gone away without 

arley, I should have contented myself with this 

But they went not, until after affording me an 
opportunity of overhearing a conversation, which 
gave me to know, that, not only was Yellow Jake 
still in the land of the living, but that Maj-Ewa had 
spoken the truth, when she told me my life was in 
danger. 


*D——! he’s not here, and yet where can he| if 


have gone?’ : 

The ejaculation and interrogative were in the voice 
of Arens Ringgold, uttered in a tone of peevish sur- 
prise. Some one was sought for by the party who 
could not be found. Who that was, the next speaker 
made manifest. 


There was a pause, and then reached my ears the 


voice of Bill Williams—which I easily secagaieal, | 


from having heard it but the day before. 

‘You are sartint, Master Arens, he didn’t sneak — 
back to the fort ‘long wi’ the ginral ?’ 

‘Sure of it,’ replied ‘Master Arens ;’ ‘I was by the | 
gate as they came in. There was only the two—the 
general and the commissioner. But the question is, | 
did he leave the hommock along with them? There’s | 
where we played devil's fool with the business— 
in not getting here in time, and watching them as 
they left. But who’d have thought he was going to 
stay behind them; if I had only known that—— 
You say,’ he continued, turning to the mulatto—‘ you 
say, Jake, you came direct from the Indian camp? 
He couldn’t have passed you on the path.’ 

* Carajo! Setor Aren! No!’ 

The voice, the old Spanish expression of profanity, 
just as I had heard them in my youth. If there had 
been doubt of the identity, it was gone. The testimony 
of my ears confirmed that of my eyes. The speaker 
was Yellow Jake. 

‘Straight from Seminole come. Cat no pass me on 
the road; I see her. Two chiefs me meet. I hide 
under the palmettoes ; they no me see. Carrambo! no.’ 

* Deuce take it! where can he have gone? Tlicre’s 
no signs of him here. I know he might have a reason 
for paying a visit to the Indians—that I know; but 
how has he got round there without Jake seeing | 
him?’ 

*What’s to hinder him to lev goed round the 
tother road ?’” 

‘By the open plain?’ 

*Yes—that away.’ 

*‘No—he would not be likely. There’s only one 
way I can explain it: he must have come as far as 
the gate along with the general, and then kept down 
the stockade, and past the sutler’s house—that’s 
likely enough.’ 

This was said by Ringgold in a sort of half- 
soliloquy. 

* Devils!’ he exclaimed in an impatient tone, 
‘we'll not get such a chance soon again.’ 

*Ne’er a fear, Master Arens,’ said Williams— 
‘ne’er a fear. Plenty o’ chances, I kalkerlate—gobs 
o’ chances sech times as these.’ 

*We’ll make chances,’ pithily added Spence, who 
now spoke for the first time in my hearing. 

* Ay, but here was a chance for Jake—he must do 
it, boys; neither of you must have a hand in it. 
It might leak out; and then we’d all be in a pretty 

kle. Jake can do it, and not harm himself, for 

’s dead, you know, and the law can’t reach him! 
Isn’t it so, my yellow boy ?’ 

*Carrambo! si, seior. No fear have, Don Aren 


Ringgol ; long, I opportunty find. Jake you get 


rid of enemy—never hear more of him; soon Yellow 
Jake good chance have. Yesterday miss. She bad 
gun, Don Aren—not worth shuck gun.’ 

‘He has not yet returned inside the fort,’ remarked 
Ringgold, again speaking in a half-soliloquy. ‘I think 
he has not. If no, then he should be at the camp. 
He must go back to-night. It may be after the moon 
goes down. He must cross the open ground in the 
darkness. You hear, Jake, what I am saying?’ 

*Si, sefior ; Jake hear all.’ 

* And you know how to profit by the hint, eh ?’” 

Carrambo ! si, sefior. Jake know.’ 

Ms Well, then, we must return. Hear me, Jake— 


Here the voice of the speaker fell into a half- 
whisper, and I could not hear what was said. Occa- 
sionally there were phrases muttered so loudly that 
T could catch their sound, and from what had already 
transpired, was enabled to apprehend something of 
their signification. I heard frequently pronounced 
the names of Viola the quadroon, and that of my 
own sister ; the phrases—‘ only one that stands in our 
way ’—‘ mother easily consent’—‘ when I am master 
of the plantation ’—‘ pay you two hundred dollars.” 

These, with others of like import, satisfied me that 
between the two fiends some contract for the taking 
of my life had already been formed; and that this 
muttered dialogue was only a repetition of the terms 
of the hideous bargain! 

No wonder that the cold sweat was oozing from my 
temples, and standing in bead-like drops upon my 
brow. No wonder that I sat upon my perch shaking 
like an aspen—far less with fear than with horror at 
the contemplated crime—absolute horror. I might 
have trembled in a greater degree, but that my 
nerves were to some extent stayed by the terrible 
indignation that was swelling up within my bosom. 

I had sufficient commard of my temper to remain 
silent; it was prudent-I did so; had I discovered 
myself at that moment, I should never have left the 
ground alive. I felt certain of this, and took care to 
make no noise that might betray my presence. 

And yet it was hard to hear four men coolly 
conspiring against one’s life—plotting and bargaining 
it away like a piece of merchandise—each expecting 
some profit from the speculation ! 

My wrath was as powerful as my fears—almost too 


| strong for prudence. There were four of them, all 


armed. I had sword and pistols; but this would not 
have made me a match for four desperadoes such as 
they. Had there been only two of them—only 
Ringgold and the mulatto—so desperate was my 
indignation, at that moment, I should have leaped 
from the tree and risked the encounter, coute qui 
coiite. 

But I disobeyed the promptings of passion, and 
remained silent till they had moved away. 

I observed that Ringgold and his brace of bullies 
went towards the fort, while the mulatto took the 
direction of the Indian camp. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
LIGHT AFTER DARENESS. 


I stirred not till they were gone—till long after. 
In fact, my mind was in a state of bewilderment, that 
for some moments hindered me either from acting or 
thinking; and I sat as if glued to the branch. Reflec- 
tion came at length, and I began to speculate upon 
what I had just heard and seen. 

Was it a farce to frighten me? No, no—they were 
not the characters for a farce—not one of the four; 
and the reappearance of Yellow Jake, partaking as it 
did of the wild and supernatural, was too 
too serious to form an episode in comedy. 

On the contrary, I had just listened to the prologue 


| | 
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of an intended tragedy, of which I was myself to 
be the victim. Beyond doubt, these men had a design 
upon my life! 

Four men, too, not one of whom could charge me 
with ever having done him a serious injury. I knew 
that all four disliked me, and ever had—though 
Spence and Williams could have no other cause of 
offence than what might spring from boyish grudge— 
long forgotten by me; but doubtless their motive 
was Ringgold’s. As for the mulatto, I could under- 
stand his hostility; though mistaken, it was of the 
deadliest kind. 

But what was I to think of Arens Ringgold, the 
leader in this designed assassination ? A man of some 
education—my equal in social rank—a gentleman! 

O Arens Ringgold—Arens Ringgold! How was I 
to explain it? How account for conduct so atrocious, 
so fiendish ? 7 

I knew that this young man liked me but little—of 
late, less than ever. I knew the cause too. I stood 
in the way of his relations with my sister—at least 
so thought he. And he had reason; for, since my 
father’s death, I had spoken more freely of family 
affairs. I had openly declared that, with my consent, 
he should never be my brother; and this declaration 
had reached him. I could easily believe, therefore, 
that he was angry with me; but anger that would 
impel a man to such demoniac purpose, I could not 
comprehend. 

And what meant those half-heard phrases—‘ one 
that stands in our way,’ ‘mother easily consent,’ 
‘master of the plantation,’ coupled with the names 
of Viola and my sister? What meant they ? 

I could give them but one, and that a terrible 
interpretation—too fearful to dwell upon. 

I could scarcely credit my senses, scarcely believe 
that I was not labouring under some horrid halluci- 
nation, some confusion of the brain produced by my 
having been en rapport with the maniac ! 

But no; the moon had been over them—my eyes 
upon them—my ears open, and could not have 
deceived me. I saw what they did—I heard what 
they said. They designed to kill me! 

*Ho, ho, young mico, you may come down. The 
honowaw-hulwa* are’gone. Hinklas! Come down, 
pretty mico—down, down, down!’ 

I hastened to obey, and stood once more in the 
presence of the mad queen. 

‘Now you believe Haj-Ewa? Have an enemy, 
young mico? Ho—four enemies. Your life in 
danger? Ho? ho?’ 

* Ewa, you have saved my life; how am I to thank 
you for the service you have done me ?’ 

‘Be true to her—true—true—true.’ 

*To whom ?’ 

‘Great Spirit! he has forgotten her! False young 
mico! false pale-face! Why did I save him? Why 
= not let his blood fall to the ground ?’ 

‘Ewa!’ 

* Hulwak, hulwak! Poor forest-bird! the beauty- 
bird of all; her heart will sicken and die, her head 
will go mad.’ 

* Ewa, explain.’ 

‘ Hulwak! better he should die than desert her. 
Ho, ho! false pale-face, would that he had died 
before he broke poor Ewa’s heart; then Ewa would 
have lost only her heart; but her head—her head, 
that is worse. Ho, ho, ho! 


Why did I trust in a pale-faced lover? 
Ho, ho, ho! 
Why did I meet him ’——— 


‘Ewa,’ I exclaimed with an earnestness that caused 


* Bad men. 


the woman to leave off her wild song, ‘tell me! of 
whom do you speak ?’ 

‘Great Spirit, hear what he asks! Of whom ?—of 
whom? there is more than one. Ho, ho! there is 
more than one, and the true one forgotten. Huhvak, 
hulwak! What shall Ewa say? What tale can Ewa 
tell? Poor bird! her heart will bleed, and her brain 
be crushed. Ho, ho! There will be two Haj-Ewas 
—two mad queens of the Micosaucs.’ 

‘For heaven’s sake! keep me not in suspense. Tell 
= Ewa, good Ewa, of whom are you speaking? Is 
t’—— 


The name trembled upon my tongue; I hesitated 
to pronounce it. Notwithstanding that my heart 
was full of delightful hope, from the confidence I 
felt of receiving an affirmative answer, I dreaded to 
put the question. 

Not a great while did I hesitate; I had gone too 
far to recede. I had long waited to satisfy the wish 
of a yearning heart; I could wait no longer. Ewa 
might give me the satisfaction. I pronounced the 
words : 

‘Is it—Maiimee ?’ 

The maniac gazed upon me for some moments 
without speaking. The expression of her eye I could 
not read; for the last few minutes, it had been one 
of reproach and scorn. As I uttered the name, it 
changed to a look of bewilderment; and then her 
glance became fixed upon me, as if searching my 
thoughts. 

‘If it be Maiimee,’ I continued, without awaiting 
her reply—for I was now carried away by the ardour 
of my resuscitated passion—‘if it be she, know, 
Ewa, that her I love—Maiimee I love.’ 

‘You love Maiimee? You still love Maiimee ?’ 
interrogated the maniac with startling quickness. 

‘ Ay, Ewa—by my life—by my ’—— 

‘ Cooree, cooree! swear not—his very oath. Hulwak! 
and he was false. Speak again, young mico! say 
you love Maiimee—say you are true, but do not 
swear.” 

‘True—true!’ 

* Hinklas!’ cried the woman in a loud, and 
apparently joyful tone—‘ Hinklas/ the mico is true— 
the pretty pale-faced mico is true, and the haintclitz * 
will be happy. 

Ho, ho! 
Now for the love, the sweet young love 
Under the tala ¢ tree. 
Who would not be like yonder dove— 
The wild little dove— 
The soft little dove— 
Sitting close by his mate in the shade of the grove— 
Co-cooing to his mate in the shade of the grove, 
With none to hear or see? 


‘Down, chitta mico!’ she exclaimed, once more 
addressing the rattlesnake; ‘and you, ocola chitta! t 
Be quiet both. It is not an enemy. Quiet, or I 
crush your heads !’ 

*Good Ewa’—— 

‘Ho! you call me good Ewa. Some day, you may 
call me bad Ewa. Hear me!’ she continued, raising 
her voice, and speaking with increased earnestness— 
‘hear me, George Randolph! If ever you are bad— 
false like him, like him, then Haj-Ewa will be your 
enemy; the chitta mico will destroy you. You will, 
my king of serpents? you will? Ho, ho, ho!’ 

As she spoke, the reptile appeared to comprehend 
her, for its head was suddenly raised aloft, its bright 
basilisk eyes gleamed as though emitting sparks of 
fire—its forked, glittering tongue was protruded from 
its mouth, and the ‘skir-rr’ of its rattles could be 
heard for some moments sounding continuously. 


+ Palm (Chamerops palmetto). 


* The pretty one. 


+ Green snake. 
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‘Quiet! now quiet!’ said she, with a motion of her 
fingers, causing the serpent to resume its attitude of 
repose. ‘Not he, chitta/ not he, thou king of the 
crawlers! Quiet, I say!’ 

*Why do you threaten me, Ewa? You have no 
cause.” 


‘ Hinklas! I believe it, fair mico, gallant mico; 
true, I believe it.’ 

* But, good Ewa, explain to me—tell me of’—— 

* Cooree, cooree/ not now—not to-night. There is 
no time, chepawnee! See! look yonder to the west! 
Netle-hasse* is going to bed. You must be gone. 
You dare not walk in the darkness. You must get 
back to the topekee before the moon is hid—— Go, 


go, go!’ 


‘But Iptold you, Ewa, I had business here. I dare 
not leave till it is done.’ 

* Hulwak! there is danger then. What business, 
mico? Ah! I guess. See! they come for whom you 
wait ?” 

‘ True—it is they, I believe.’ 

I said this, as I perceived the tall shadows of the 
two chiefs flitting along the further edge of the 


*Be quick, then: do what you must, but waste 
not time. In the darkness, you will meet danger. 
Haj-Ewa must be gone. Good-night, young mico; 
good-night 

I returned the salutation; and facing round to 
await the arrival of the chiefs, lost sight of my strange 
companion. 

The Indians soon came upon the ground, and briefly 
delivered their report. 

Holata Mico had struck his tents, and was moving 
away from the encampment. 


I was too much disgusted with these traitorous | need 


men to spend a moment in their company; and, as 
soon as I had gained the required information, I 
hurried away from their presence. 

Warned by Haj-Ewa, as well as by the words of 
Arens Ringgold, I lost no time in returning to the 
fort. The moon was still above the horizon; and I 
had the advantage of her light to protect me from 
being surprised by any sudden onset. 

I walked hastily, taking the precaution to keep in 
the open ground, and giving a wide berth to any 
covert that might shelter an assassin. 

I saw no one on the way, nor around the back of 
the stockade. On arriving opposite the gate of the 
fort, however, I perceived the figure of a man—not 
far from the sutler’s store—apparently skulking 
behind some logs. I fancied I knew the man; I 
fancied he was the mulatto. 

I would have gone after him, and satisfied myself; 
but I had already hailed the sentinel, and given the 
countersign; and I did not desire to cause a flurry 
among the guard—particularly as I had received 
injunctions to pass in as privately as possible. 

Another time, I should likely encounter this Jacob 
redivivus; when I should be less embarrassed, and 
perhaps have a better opportunity of calling him and 
his diabolical associates to an account. With this 
reflection, I passed through the gate, and carried my 
report to the quarters of the commander-in-chief. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


IN NEED OF A FRIEND. 


To pass the night under the same roof with the 
man who intends to murder you is anything but 
pleasant, and repose under the circumstances is next 
to impossible. I slept but little, and the little sleep 
I did obtain was not tranquil. 


* The night-sun—the moon. 


Before retiring for the night, I had seen nothing of 
the Ringgolds, neither father nor son; but I knew 
they were still in the fort, where they were to remain 
as guests a day or two longer. They had either gone 
to bed before my return, or were entertained in the 
quarters of some friendly officer. At all events, they 
night. 

Neither saw I aught of Spence and Williams. These 
worthies, if in the fort, would find a lodgment among 
the soldiers, but I did not seek them. 

Most of the night I lay awake, pondering on the 
strange incidents of the day, or rather upon that one 
episode that had made me acquainted with such 
deadly enemies. 

I was in a state of sad perplexity as to what course 
I should pursue—uncertain all night long; and when 
daylight shone through the shutters, still uncertain. 

My first impulse had been to disclose the whole 
affair at head-quarters, and demand an investigation 
—a punishment. 

On reflection, this course would not do. What 
proofs could I offer of so grave an accusation? Only 
my own assertions, unbacked by any other evidence— 
unsustained even by probability—for who would 
have given credence to crime so unparalleled in 
atrocity ? 

Though certain the assassins referred to me, I 
could not assert that they had even mentioned my 
name. My story would be treated with ridicule, 
myself perhaps with something worse. The Ring- 
golds were mighty men—personal friends both of the 
general and issi and though known to be 
a little scoundrelly and unscrupulous in worldly 
affairs, still holding the rank of gentlemen. It would 
better evidence than I could offer to prove 
Arens Ringgold a would-be murderer. 

I saw the difficulty, and kept my secret. 

Another plan appeared more feasible—to accuse 
Arens Ringgold openly before all, and challenge him 
to mortal combat. This, at least, would prove that I 
was sincere in my allegations. 

But duelling was against the laws of the service. 
It would require some management to keep clear of an 
arrest—which of course would frustrate the scheme 
before satisfaction could be obtained. I had my own 
thoughts about Master Arens Ringgold. I knew his 
courage was but slippery. He would be likely enough 
to play the poltroon; but whether so or not, the 
charge and challenge would go some way towards 
exposing him. 

I had almost decided on adopting this course, 
though it was morning before I had come to any 
determination. 

I stood sadly in need of a friend; not merely a 
second—for this I could easily procure—but a bosom- 
companion in whom I could confide, and who might 
aid me by his counsel. As ill-luck would have it, 
every officer in the fort was a perfect stranger to 
me. With the Ringgolds alone had I any previous 
acquaintance. 

In my dilemma, I thought of one whose advice 
might stand me in good stead, and I determined to 
seek it. Black Jake was the man—he should be my 
counsellor. 

Shortly after daylight the brave fellow was by my 
side. I told him all. He appeared very little sur- 
prised. Some suspicion of such a plot had already 
taken possession of his mind, and it was his intention 
to have revealed it to me that very morning. Least 
of all did he express surprise about Yellow Jake, 
That was but the confirmation of a belief, which he 
entertained already, without the shadow of a doubt. 
He knew positively that the mulatto was living— 
still more, he had ascertained the mode by which 
the latter had made his almost miraculous escape. 
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And yet it was simple enough. The alligator had 
seized him, as was supposed; but the fellow had 
the adroitness to ‘job’ its eyes with the knife, and 
thus cause it to let go its hold. He had followed 
the example of the young Indian, using the same 


n! 
This occurred under water, for the mulatto was a 
diver. His limbs were lacerated—hence the 
blood—but the wounds did not signify, nor did they 
hinder him from making further efforts to escape. 

He took care not to rise to the surface until 
after swimming under the bank; there, concealed 
by the drooping branches, he had glided out, and 
climbed up into a live-oak—where the moss sheltered 
him from the eyes of his vengeful pursuers. Being 
entirely naked, there was no sign left by dripping 
garments, to betray him; besides, the blood ypon the 
water had proved his friend. On seeing that, the 
hunters were under the full belief that he had ‘gone 
under,’ and therefore took but little pains to search 
further. 

Such was Black Jake's account of this affair. He 
had obtained it the evening before from one of the 
friendly Indians at the fort, who professed to have 
the narration from the mulatto’s own lips. 

There was nothing improbable in the story, but 
the contrary. In all likelihood, it was strictly true; 
and it at once dispersed the half-dozen mysteries 
that had gathered in my mind. 

The black had received other information. The 
runaway had taken refuge with one of the half-negro 
tribes established amid the swamps that envelop the 
head waters of the Amazura. He had found favour 
among his new associates, had risen'to be a chief, 
and now passed under the cognomen of the ‘Mulatto- 
mico.’ 

There was still a little mystery: how came he and 
Arens Ringgold in ‘ cahoot ?’ 

After all, there was not much puzzle in the matter. 
The planter had no particular cause for hating the 
runaway. His activity during the scene of the 
baffled execution was all a sham. The mulatto had 
more reason for resentment ; but the loves or hates of 
such men are easily set aside—where self-interest 
interferes—and can, at any time, be commuted for 


gold. 

No doubt, the white villain had found the yellow 
one of service in some base undertaking, and vice 
versa. At all events, it was evident that the ‘hatchet 
had been buried’ between them, and their present 
relations were upon the most friendly footing. 

‘Jake!’ said I, coming to the point on which I 
desired to hear his opinion, ‘what about Arens 
Ringgold—-shall I call him out ?’ 

‘Golly, Massr George, he am out long ’go—I see 
um ‘bout, dis two hour an’ more—daat ar bossy 
doant sleep berry sound—he hant got da good 
conscience, I reck’n.’ 

‘Oh! that is not what I mean, my man.’ 

*Wha—what massr mean ?’ 

*To call him out—challenge him to fight me.’ 

*Whugh! massr, d’ you mean say a dewel ob sword 
an’ pistol ?’ 

‘ Swords, pistols, or rifles—I care not which weapon 
he may choose.’ 

‘ amity! Massr George, don’t talk ob sech 
a thing. O Lordy! no—you hab moder—you hab 
sister. ‘Spose you get kill—who know—tha bullock 
he sometime kill tha butcha—den, Massr George, no 
one lef—who lef take care ob ya moder?—who be 
guardium ob ya sister Vagin? who ’tect Viola—who 
*tect all ob us from dese bad bad men? Gorramity ! 
massr, let um ‘lone—doant call ’im out!’ 

At that moment, I was myself called out. The 


assembly of the council; and without waiting to 
reply to the disinterested remonstrance of my com- 
panion, I hastened to the scene of my duties. 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES. 


Most people know that there is an organisation 
existing throughout England and Wales for the pur- 
pose of recording the births, deaths, and marriages of 
the population ; but few are aware how extensive and 
elaborate it is. We purpose in this paper to give some 
description of its machinery, more particularly so far 
as the central controlling office at Somerset House is 
concerned. 

Previously to the year 1837, the business of regis- 
tration was chiefly in the hands of the clergy, or rather 
of the parish-clerks ; and a pretty business they appear 
to have made of it. They did not profess to record 
births and deaths, but only baptisms and burials; so 
that the system was imperfect in theory, but ten times 
more so in practice. It is a curious thing that the 
civil duties of religious bodies have nearly always 
been bunglingly performed ; and nowhere is this more 
apparent than in the parish registers. The parochial 
officials, to whom they were generally intrusted, were 
for the most part illiterate men, with a very grand 
idea, no doubt, of the magnitude of their own office, 
and of beadledom and bumbledom generally, but with a 
very vague notion of the importance of the documents 
committed to their charge. Alterations, erasures, and 
interlineations, to suit the convenience of interested 
persons, were of no uncommon occurrence, and are 
traceable, like many other crimes, not so much to a 
distinct determination to do wrong under a full sense 
of the enormity of the offence, as to a drowsy 
inapprehension that any great violation of the law 
is being committed. We remember hearing that 
on one occasion in a borough in one of the eastern 
counties, there was a violently contested election, and 
every vote was of importance. Now, it so happened 
that the choice of a member rested with those who 

the freedom of the town. This freedom 
could be obtained in various ways. Persons who 
married the daughters of freemen were considered as 
freemen themselves; and numbers of poor women 
were married in order to qualify their husbands, 
who voted as soon as the ceremony was concluded. 
It was also at that time the law that a man could 
take up his freedom from his grandfather, and it 
consequently became necessary for a certain person, 
whom we will call George Smith, to prove that his 
grandfather, whose name was Thomas Smith, was 
born in the parish. On searching the registers at the 
church, no Thomas Smith could be found; but on 
further search, the name of John Smith was dis- 
covered. This was of no avail; and the great cause 
represented by the worthy aspirant to parliamentary 
honours for the borough of M—— was likely to lose a 
supporter, when the parish-clerk soon settled the diffi- 
culty by pulling out his penknife, altering John into 
Thomas, and giving his certificate to the man, who 
forthwith went and voted. 

Since the year 1837, all this has been altered; and 
the whole business has been placed by act of parlia- 
ment in the hands of the registrars of births, deaths, 
and marriages, who are controlled by the registrar- 
general in London. * 

It is the duty of the registrars of births and deaths 
to register these events as they occur; and it is the 
duty of the registrars of marriages to be present at 
and record every marriage which takes place amongst 
the dissenters, Jews and Quakers alone excepted, for 
whom provision is made by a special enactment. It 
might be supposed that the duties of the registrar- 
general were of a very subordinate character: nothing 


appeal was interrupted by the braying of 
drums, announcing 


at the rolling of 


the | of the sort. 
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He has to see that the act of parliament is properly 
carried out, that the registers are properly kept, 
that all discoverable errors are corrected, and that 
the whole of the vast returns made to him are pro- 
perly indexed and arranged in volumes. His estab- 
lishment consists of nearly seventy persons, who are 
divided into the various classes of superintendents, 
travelling inspectors, senior, assistant, and junior 
clerks, transcribers, indexers, sorters, and messengers. 
These are distributed into four departments, to which 
are respectively intrusted the care of the records, the 
compilation of statistics, the issuing of the books and 
forms, together with part of the correspondence, and 
the management of the accounts. Each of these 
departments is under the control of one or two super- 
intendents, while the chief clerk acts as general 
secretary. At the close of each quarter, the registrars 
throughout the country make out copies of all the 
births, deaths, and marriages which they have regis- 
tered; and collect from the clergymen copies of the 
various entries in the register-books of the different 
churches. These are then transmitted to the super- 
intendent registrars of the respective districts, who 
examine them so far as the births, deaths, and 
dissenting marriages are concerned, and finally trans- 
mit them to the registrar-general. On their arrival, 
they are carefully arranged in volumes, indexed and 
paged. Now comes one of the most arduous duties 
surely that was ever committed to mortal clerk: all 
these volumes are carefully examined by seven clerks, 
who do nothing else all the livelong day but micro- 
scopically inspect these sheets to see whether all the 
forms of the act of parliament are complied with, and 
whether or not there are internal discrepancies which 
shew that any entry of a birth, death, or marriage is 
imperfect or invalid. In each entry there may be 
twenty or thirty blunders arising from nonconformity 
with regulations, besides all those which have their 
origin in ignorance or bad writing. Consequently, 
every record of a birth or death—and there are more 
than a million persons in England who are either 
born, married, or die in the course of a year—has 
to be regarded from all these points. All day long do 
these seven gentlemen sit at their posts investigating 
whether Alfred Jones is truly and properly described 
as the son of Thomas Jones, and not as the son of 
Thomas Junes, or some other equally mythical per- 
sonage; whether Timothy Smith is dignified with the 
title of boy, and not, as is too frequently the case, 
unsexed by the careless registrar, who describes him 
as girl; whether the poor thing, by an unpardonable 
substitution of March for February, is not described as 
having been born after he was registered—besides a 
thousand other questions which turn upon the con- 
struction of the act of parliament and the various 
regulations founded upon it. The great enemies of 
these seven examiners and the registrar-general are 
imperfect ‘e's’ which look like ‘is,’ ‘n’s’ which look 
like ‘u’s,’ and decapitated ‘o’s’ metamorphosed like- 
wise into ‘u's.’ These little trifles appear at first sight 
of no consequence; but when it is recollected that 
by a slight touch of the pen, instead of asserting that 
the Lady Blanche did, on the 12th instant, give birth 
to a pretty Rose, you affirm to her great horror that 
she did give birth to a Nose, which Nose henceforward 
appears in the index amongst the Noses, and not 
amongst the Roses, you will see that these gentle- 
men cannot well attach too much importance to clear 
caligraphy. We should scarcely be surprised if, occu- 
pied as they are in judging men according to their 
capacity of forming ‘u’s’ like ‘w’s,’ and not like 
‘o's,’ they were to make it the test as to whether a 
man ought to have a vote: ‘Does he join the two 
sides of his “o’s?”’ 

All sorts of revelations are unfolded by these 
registers—some pathetic, some ridiculous. Name after 


name alike, down a page of deaths, shews a whole 
family swept off by some epidemic. Signature after 
signature of the coroner, shews a ravaging colliery 
explosion or a shipwreck. Here is a poor child named 
Alpha Omega—on looking closely, you see that it is 
illegitimate—First and Last the mother calls it, re- 
cording her repentance on the brow of her offspring. No 
names are too absurd for parents to give their children. 
Here are innocents stamped for life as Kidnum Toats, 
Lavender Marjoram, Patient Pipe, Tabitha Cumi, Fussy 
Gotobed, and, strangest of all, here is one called Eli 
Lama Sabachthani Pressnail! Other parents are more 
ambitious, and prematurely ennoble their children by 
designating them Lord, Earl, Princess Charlotte, &c.; 
whilst, during the Russian war, numbers of poor 
things were labelled Malakoff, Sebastopol, Redan, 
Inkermann, and Balaklava. Florence Nightingale, 
however, seems to have been the greatest favourite, 
especially amongst the poor, who have shewn their 
admiration for her by perpetuating her name in their 
families all over the country. The returns for the last 
two years would shew that Florence has become a 
much commoner name lately. Some of the marriage 
registers are curious. The greatest extremes of age— 
seventy and seventeen—are often found to unite in 
matrimony. Occasionally we see an entry only half 
completed, and a note to this effect : ‘Ceremony hegun, 
but not finished, the marriage being broken off;’ or, 
‘Bridegroom so drunk that the marriage could not 
proceed.’ If people’s names are any index to their 
characters, the most extraordinary union of qualities 
often appears to take place. ‘Friend’ marries a 
woman named ‘Amor;’ a ‘Lamb’ before marriage, 
becomes a ‘Lion’ after; a ‘Nightingale’ marries a 
‘Partridge;* ‘Mutton’ takes ‘Ham;’ ‘ Salmon,’ 
‘Codd,’ &e. Some of the mistakes which the registrars 
make with the causes of death are rather remarkable. 
People are discovered to die of the following strange 
complaints, most of which are probably new to our 
medical readers: ‘Imperfect closure of the foreman,” 
‘Turner on the right anne,’ ‘ Disease of the lever,’ 
‘Hanged himself in a fit of temperate insanity from 
excessive drinking,’ &e. 

All the errors discovered by the examiners, are 
noted on proper forms, which are sent to the clerk, 
who writes to the registrars respecting the different 
mistakes. The average number of errors discovered 
each quarter may be between three and four thousand, 
so that the correspondence necessary to point them 
out and give instructions for their correction, is no 
easy matter: of course, great assistance is obtained 
by means of printed forms, each of which applies to 
a certain class of error. To write a special letter 
on each case would be absolutely impossible. About 
one hundred and thirty different printed circulars 
are used, and it is found that even these do not 
include every description of blunder. The registrars 
are not allowed to make any alteration in an 
entry when it is once completed, so that a correction 
can be effected only by means of a note in the 
margin. Neither are they allowed, except in certain 
cases, to alter the copies which are once delivered 
to the office. A fresh copy of every entry which 
is corrected must be transmitted to Somerset House, 
and there it is placed in a supplement, which is 
almost a kind of hospital for entries; for although 
most of those which are there imprisoned are good, 
sound, and able to do service, yet the majority at 
some time or other have had their limbs set, or have 
been otherwise tinkered. Some are so hopelessly bad, 
that nothing but a feeling of compassion prevents 
their existence being terminated by speedy cancella- 
tion. Four clerks are constantly occupied in instruct- 
ing the registrars how to place these poor fractured 
entries on their legs again, while another sees that, 
when in a state of convalescence, they are comfortably 
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deposited for the rest of their lives in the institution 
appropriated to them, instead of mixing with their 
more capable companions. ‘The mass of writing neces- 
sary in order to conduct all this correspondence and 
the other business of the office, may be estimated from 
the fact, that the annual expense of postage reaches 
the enormous sum of L.6000 a year. Every mistake 
which is discovered in the returns is carefully entered 
in a large kind of ledger to the account of the man 
by whom it was made. There will be found a complete 
record of all his official delinquencies—how many 
times he has wilfully left out his dots to his ‘7's’ and 
crosses to his ‘?’s,’ and otherwise neglected his. jx 
After the poy are dismissed by the examiners, they 
are bound up, and sent to the transcribers, who copy 
out the name and surname in each entry, together 
with the district, volume, and page in which.it is to 
be found, on sheets of paper, which are afterwards cut 
into slips. These slips are then sorted into alpha- 
betical order, and so copied into large parchment 
indexes. After this, the volumes pass into the hands 
of the statistical department, who eliminate from them 
all those manifold results which appear in the regis- 
trar-general’s quarterly and annual Reports. Magni- 
ficent theories to be evolved respecting population and 
disease lie here only waiting, like those that were to 
be deduced from the collection of errata by Jean 
Paul’s parson, for some one to deduce them. But it 
is a mistake to suppose that no practical results have 
been obtained. Many of the zealous inquirers in 
cholera and epidemic times have had light thrown 
upon the subject by these tables. Thence we see that 
mortality increases in inverse proportion to the purity 
of the water-supply and the height of the district 
above the sea. It is a fact, though, that the law of 
elevation which Dr Farr has shewn, other things 
being equal, to regulate the cholera, was noticed by 
Provopius more than thirteen hundred years ago, 
as characteristic of the plague which devastated 
Constantinople. 

After having passed through these various mani- 
pulations, the volumes are finally entombed in the 
vaults, so as to be easily accessible to the public at 
large. Here lies the real history of the English 
people for the last twenty years. My history’s epochs 
are my birth, my marriage, and the memorable days 
when Tom and Jack, Susan and Jane, came into 
the world and gathered round me. The history of 
the nation may be in Macaulay or in the columns of 
the Times, but the history of the _— is in the 
registrar-general’s vaults at Somerset House. 


MY THIEF. 


Yes, respected reader, my thief! Your eyes have not 
deceived you, and there is no glamour on the page, 
no talisman but the type, no spells but the com- 
positor’s, no black art except the printer’s. 

My thief! I, I the writer of this confession, and the 
reader’s very humble servant, once kept, harboured, 
and maintained a light-fingered, soft-treading, slippery 
conveyancer, who would have taken honours in Rat’s 
Castle, and becomingly graduated at the Central 
Criminal Court. Having volunteered such a state- 
ment as the above, I feel it due to my reputation, to 
use a parliamentary form of speech, to vindicate the 
character which, I cannot doubt, is already painted in 
sufficiently dark hues by the fancy of those who may 
peruse these lines. 

I'll warrant me, now, good friend, that you have 
already sketched for me an uglier portrait than even 
cheap photography, in its most malignant mood, could 
inflict upon a suffering world. 


You imagine me a member of the reputable tribe of 
‘fences,’ some hook-nosed, greasy-bearded individual, 
with a shining yellow face, goggle eyes, three napless 
hats on his head, and a class of youngsters under his 
tutelage, to be trained for the station-house, the 
hulks, and the gallows. 

You never made a worse guess in your life. 

At the period to which my present admissions 
refer, instead of being surrounded by the squalid 
hovels, flaunting gin-shops, and all the seething 
caldrons of blended guilt and misery which form 
the natural abode of a resetter of thieves, I dwelt in 
a highly respectable bungalow, clean and trim as 
bamboo-thatch and whitewash could make it, and 
encircled by a ‘compound’ or homestead, that con- 
tained four such giant palms, with Titanic trunks 
and feathery branches, as the untravelled hath not 
beheld, no, not even in his dreams. 

Instead of a patched wrap-rascal and nailed high- 
lows, I wore the red coat and epaulets of the Com- 
pany’s regular infantry when on duty, and a sort 
of planter’s suit of white linen when off it—no bad 
exchange when the hot winds are blowing, and the 
thermometer keeps steadily at ninety of Fahrenheit, 
except when it rises to a hundred. In short, I was 
one of those officers whom irreverent guardsmen on 
the shady side of Pall Mall are wont to speak of as 
‘Quy Hys.’ Yet I kept a thief! 

To be sure, many an Anglo-Indian might say that 
he did the same, not in one, nor two, but in a dozen 
instances. Lucky, indeed, is the oriental resident 
whose score of servants all deserve a certificate of 
unimpeachable honesty ; lucky he whose khansumah 
is not a rogue, and whose bearers never indulge their 
supple fingers in the luxury of picking and stealing! 
And in England itself, are such deeds unknown? 
Does no butler’s nose assume an unlicensed purple, 
due to stealthy potations of fine crusted old port? Is 
there no groom on whose slumbering breast remorse 
should weigh in the shape of many a sack of purloined 
oats, many a truss of embezzled hay, while defrauded 
horses sniff at an empty rack, and hungrily whinny 
over a rifled manger? And as for that much reviled, 
long-enduring race, the ‘slaveys’ of lodging-houses, 
are all the extant traditions of pillaged tea-caddies 
and miraculously lessening joints to be esteemed as 
fabulous? But I scorn unworthy subterfuges, Jesuit 
quibbles, pitiful equivocations. My thief was no 
tricksy page, no fraudulent Abigail, no finger-licking 

cook: he was one of the moon’s choicest minions, a 
— of prey from the hour in which he chipped the 


The blood in his veins was all felonious, for he 
could boast, and often did boast, that his father was a 
thief; his mother, a thief; his venerable white-bearded 
grandsire, a perfect patriarch of pickpockets, was a 
thief; his brothers and sisters, his aunts and uncles, 
thieves all, from the lisping brat that could scarcely 
crawl to pilfer, up to the dim-eyed crone that filched 
on the verge of the grave. The very first precept 
engraven on my thief’s plastic mind was, ‘ Thou shalt 
steal.’ It was his mission, his labour, the object of 
his education. His early lessons were directed to this 
one end; so were his sports, in which he was taught 
to abstract and conceal the toys and ornaments of his 
childish comrades, a game at hide-and-seek, which 
the elders superintended with fond pride. In short, 
this creditable retainer of mine was just what Falstaff 
wished for, ‘a young thief’ who could ‘ steal well.’ 
And this personage did I, being an officer in the 
— Native Infantry, openly and avowedly foster, feed, 
lodge, cherish, and maintain, not mewing up the thief, 
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who, like a poet, might be said to be born, and not 
made, in wild-beast fashion in a cage, but giving him 
the run of the house, and a fair share of confidence. 

This was how it came about. 

We were in the extreme south of India, and were 
ordered to take up our station in a little town at the 
edge of an alluvial plain. We heard the order, how- 
ever, with some dismay, for this town bordered on the 
territory of a certain little tributary rajah whose 
reputation was more than dubious. It is a delicate 
operation to discuss the petty failings of royalty, but 
the painful truth must be told: the prince was a 
thief, and a receiver to boot, while every one of his 
amiable subjects followed the same ancient calling. 

You may inquire whereabouts his royal highness’s 
dominions lie, but I am not at all sure that my 
worshipful masters of the Honourable Company would 
approve of my being very exact in that particular. 
The rajah is rather a pet with the Council at Madras, 
and in good odour in Leadenhall Street and Cannon 
Row, for he is punctual with his tribute, though 
somehow he always takes back with the left hand 
what he pays with the right. So I must content 
myself with observing, that this potentate reigns 
near the river Cauvery, and not very far from the 
Ghauts. 

On arriving upon the frontiers of his light-fingered 
highness, we were strongly advised by the garrison 
whom we came to relieve to pay black-mail to the 
rajah, and to hire a certain number of his people for 
our protection. On this subject there was a difference 
of opinion, and most of the ladies protested vehe- 
mently against admitting such allies within their 


_ ‘It’s the only plan, I assure you,’ said Jack Tom- 
= of the artillery: ‘ these fellows respect no houses 
t such as contain one of their own tribe. Mere 
vigilance is useless. They’d steal the eye-teeth out 
of your head without your missing them.” 

Then followed a long catalogue of predatory doings, 
evincing, certainly, wondrous dexterity and craft on 
the part of our unpleasant neighbours. Still, the 
ladies declared they could never sleep comfortably 
with a thief, ‘a wretch of a thief, in the house, 
until the old colonel lost patience, and silenced his 
wife by alluding to an oft-lamented crimson satin, 
which an ayah was more than suspected of having 
cut up into turbans and loongees for her two swarthy 
sons. Then every lady present took up the cry, and 
amid endless tales of domestic trickery and pilfering, 
declared that never, never, never were such dishonest 
servants as theirs, 

* Then,’ said Jack Tompion, ‘can one more thief in 
each bungalow be so very formidable?’ And so the 
matter was settled. 

‘But, Jack,’ said I, ‘if one hires a thief, can one 
rely on his vigilance ?’ 

‘Set a thief to catch a thief!’ answered the 
artilleryman pithily. 

‘And will he be trustworthy?’ asked Mrs Colonel 


‘Honour among thieves!’ responded Jack, who, 
in proverbs, was a match for Sancho Panza himself. 

So we hired thieves—that is to say, the majority 
of us, for some obstinately held out, headed by the 
police magistrate, who thought it infra dig. to bargain 
with plunderers, and chose to trust to his own grim- 
faced peons. Well, we took possession of our bun- 
galows, bought mutton and poultry, beat the jungles 
for peafowl, and sent a foraging party of reckless 
subalterns to kill snipe in the swamps, and explore 
for wild hogs. On the whole, we made ourselves 
pretty comfortable, barring a trifle too much heat and 
a few fevers. But we, who had feed and housed 
thieves, soon had cause of self-congratulation. All 
the obstinate ones suffered. Mrs Girder’s fat poultry 


were conjured out of a walled yard in open day; the 
adjutant’s pistols were taken from under his very 
pillow; a six-foot hedge of prickly pear did not 
save the chaplain’s plump sheep; and while the 
paymaster lost a bag of rupees from a Bramah-locked 
chest, his wife’s pet Arab horse, a pretty white 
creature, with just the pinkish nose and long tail 
that ladies love, was conveyed out of a stable in 
which slept two armed syces, with a grass-cutter 
lying across the threshold, and a watchman with a 
lantern hard by. Endless were the laments, terrific 
the apprehensions. Guards were posted, sentinels 
doubled, traps set, but all to no purpose; something 
vanished daily. Young Hall’s new uniforms, fresh 
from Buckmaster’s—Lieutenant Straddle’s big Aus- 
tralian mare, the Flyer, that had won the Bellary 
handicap, and run second at the Ascot meeting, were 
missing on the same morning. 

Then the police magistrate’s turn came. He had 
set our neighbours at defiance, and his whiskered 
peons had sworn great oaths that their swords should 
make mince-meat of the first robber who should 
approach the verandahs where they kept ward; but 
alas! one night the magistrate’s house was thoroughly 
looted. Every coin, every weapon, the contents of 
all the wardrobes, every ounce of plate, down to the 
egg-spoons, disappeared ; and when the peons, who 
had smoked themselves stupid with hemp and opium, 
were aroused to active life by the kicks of their irate 
master, thieves and spoil were miles away, never to 
be traced to their lair, for nothing that crossed the 
rajah’s borders could ever be recovered. 

Still, such as had hired marauders had no reason to 
lament it. Mine was a civil, intelligent lad of twenty, 
with a handsome face and bright eyes. He slept all 
day, and by night sat in the verandah, a red paper 
lantern beside him, beating a small drum at intervals, 
and calling out in his own language, though he spoke 
Hindustani fairly. His presence kept all his kith 
and kin aloof, and I never lost the value of a single 
pice. When I passed, the lad would rise and gravely 
salam, and I often conversed with him, and was 
much pleased with his ready wit and sense. I paid 
him good wages—about double those of a common 
chowkedar. One night I was awakened by a crash 
and clatter without, and the noise of a violent 
struggle. Pistol in hand, I darted out. A prostrate 
form lay on the ground, with a sack beside it, and 
another figure was crouching beneath the brandished 
sword of a man whose left foot was pressing on 
the breast of the first, while his left hand compressed 
the throat of the other. A number of bundles lay 
around, containing various portable articles of 
value, among which were my epaulets and my 
wife’s bracelets and rings. A robbery had been 
evidently attempted, and frustrated by the gallantry 
and vigilance of—my thief. 

Yes, to my unutterable amazement, I found the 
sprawling wretch on the ground was my trusty 
mussaulchee; the other fellow, whose teeth chattered 
with terror, my respectable butler, or khansumah; and 
the triumphant swordsman, who hailed my appear- 
ance with a cry of delight, was no other than my 
invaluable thief, who had surprised the rascals in 
the act of absconding with their booty. 

‘Upon my word, Ghoolab Ramdeen,’ said I—‘upon 
my word, my worthy thief, you are the honestest 
fellow I ever knew in my life!’ Will the reader say 
nay ? 

Now, improbable as the above narration sounds, 
I beg to assure those who doubt its accuracy that 
what I have related is strictly and literally true, and 
I have no hesitation in saying that few officers, who 
have been quartered in the extreme south of the 
Madras presidency, can fail to have become acquainted, 
at least by report, with the robber rajah, his tribe, 
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and the singular custom of thief-hiring ; while many 
will no doubt smile as they recognise an anecdote 
which they first heard among the torrid plains or 
tangled forests of Southern India. 


MINERAL WATERS. 


Ir is a common complaint that the titles of books 
have little or no affinity with their contents. The 
purchase of Miss Edgeworth’s Essay on Irish Bulls 
for an agricultural society may have been no fault 
of the author; but, generally speaking, title-pages 
are without apology, mystifying us, as they do to 
the best of their ability, as to the nature of what 
follows : 


Perhaps it may turn out a sang, perhaps turf out a 


This is not the case with the volume before us—a 
Three Weeks’ Scamper.* Scamper is the word, and 
the only word in the language that would suit it. 
The author neither walks, nor trots, nor gallops: he 
scampers through Germany and Belgium, and from 
spa to spa, on the most cordial terms with himself 
and everybody else; complimenting and being com- 
plimented at every bound; drinking freely of every 
sort of nasty water he can get at; eating ravenously 
of the table-d’héte dinners; quaffing his half-bottle 
of wine at each—a much more elevating quantum, 
he knows well, than the whole bottle; and all with 
alarming good-humour, and such breathless haste— 


Tramp, tramp along the land he speeds, 
Splash, splash across the sea;- 

Hurra, the doctor can ride 

Dost fear to ride with me? 


We don’t: but the book, nevertheless, is so preter- 
naturally springy and buoyant, that we feel as if we 
wanted something weighty to keep it down upon 
the table, and let us read it comfortably. 

The doctor feels this too; for he flings in here and 
there, as he passes, some bits about mineral waters, 
and ties on to the end, like the steadying tail of a 
kite, an appendix on their nature and uses. It is 
from these parts of the volume we mean to draw 
a few points of information, which, placed in a col- 
lective form, will serve to give an idea of a subject 
on which even the habitual frequenters of mineral 
springs are, generally speaking, in profound ignorance. 

Mineral waters are either cold or thermal (warm) ; 
and the latter must always be sought for in a moun- 
tainous country, in the neighbourhood of volcanic 
operations, however long suspended, where the fires of 
the earth’s centre approach nearest the surface. The 
surrounding scenery, therefore, is usually beautiful and 
picturesque; the thermal spring is sedative, the feeling 
of warmth and comfort it bestows upon tle skin 
penetrating to the inner man; and, influenced by this 
natural medicine, the pains of chronic rheumatism, 
the twitchings of disordered nerves, and the morbid 
fancies of the brain, are laid asleep. ‘Thermal baths 
may likewise be stimulant, according to the tem- 
perature employed and the mode of administration. 
‘When the waters are taken internally, the warmth 
increases the action of the salts they may contain, 
and enables the patient to drink more freely. 

Cold mineral waters, as well as thermal, owe their 
medicinal properties to the substances they contain 
in solution, derived from the soil or rocks through 
which they have passed in rising to the surface of the 


* A Three Weeks’ Scamper through the Spas of Germany and 
Belgium, with an Appendix on the Nature and Uses of Mineral 
Waters. By Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S. London: J. Churchill. 


earth. These substances are chiefly soda, magnesia, 
lime, iron, and sulphur; and the acids combined with 
them are the muriatic, sulphuric, and carbonic. ‘Thus 
the muriatic acid uniting with soda, magnesia, and 
lime, will give origin to the compound salts, muriate 
of soda, muriate of magnesia, and muriate of lime, 
and distinguish the group of mineral waters known 
as the muriated saline waters. In like manner, the 
sulphuric acid will give rise to sulphates of soda, 
magnesia, and lime, and constitute a group of 
sulphated saline waters; and the carbonic acid with 
similar bases will form carbonates of soda, magnesia, 
and lime, and compose a third group of carbonated 
saline, or, more correctly, carbonated alkaline waters. 
Iron is the basis of the chalybeate waters, and, to be 
held in solution, requires in the first instance to be 
united with oxygen, forming an oxide of iron ; and it 
is rendered additionally soluble and efficacious by a 
combination of the oxide of iron with carbonic acid 
gas, constituting a carbonated or acidulated chalybeate 
water. Sulphur, forming the peculiar characteristic 
of the sulphureous waters, is present in the shape of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and may be combined either 
with the muriated saline water, constituting a sul- 
phuretted saline water ; or with the carbonated saline 
water, so as to produce a sulphuretted alkaline water. 
In addition to the above, the presence of bromine 
and iodine in the waters gives rise to a bromated and 
iodated saline water; while certain waters are met 
with which are so deficient in salts of any kind as to 
deserve the distinguishing title of negative waters.’ 

1. Muriated saline waters are alterative, aperient in 
a slight degree, and tonic; but in cloosing the special 
waters, it will be necessary to ascertain the relative 
proportions of their qualities. The chief types of 
this class are the Kochbrunnen of Wiesbaden, the 
Elizabethbrunnen of Homburg, and the Ragozi of 
Kissingen. The first of these waters is thermal, 
the second cold, the third 52 degrees of temperature. 
The popular Selters water is of this description. Its 
sparkling and piquant qualities are caused by the 
large quantity it possesses of carbonic acid gas, which 
is 30 cubic inches to the pint. It is found useful in 
dyspepsia, gout, rheumatism, acid secretions from the 
kidneys, and in scrofulous and glandular affections. 
It has also some popularity in chronic catarrh and 
bronchitis, and it is used with warm milk or asses’ 
milk in consumption. 

2. The sulphated saline waters are found for the 
most part grouped in the mountainous parts of 
Bohemia; and we may take as their types the Sprudel 
of Carlsbad, the Kreutzbrunnen of Marienbad, and the 
Franzensbrunnen of Franzensbad. These waters are 
primarily aperient, and secondarily aiterative, differing 
in these respects from the muriated saline waters, 
which are primarily alterative, and secondarily 
aperient. They have likewise the alkaline element 
wanting in the others. They are applicable to all the 
diseases of the blood and the digestive system for 
which the muriated saline waters are useful, and are 
less likely to create congestion of the brain. 

8. The carbonated alkaline waters are represented by 
the springs of Ems, Fachingen, and Geilnau. Their 
peculiar properties are derived from the presence 
of carbonate of soda, and an excess of carbonic acid 
gas; being thus antacid and solvent, or in other words, 
with the power to soften and dissolve morbid tissues. 
They are used remedially in chronic affections of the 
mucous membrane of the air-passages, in threatening 
consumption, gout and rheumatism, neuralgia, gall- 
stones, tumours and chronic thickening of organs, and 
in female complaints. 

The chalybeate waters, which are represented by 
Spa and Langen Schwalbach, owe their character to 
the tonic element, iron, and are likewise alkaline, 


| aperient, and alterative. ‘The diseases in which the 
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chalybeate waters are of essential service, are those of 
debility from deficiency of blood in the body, either 
from previous loss, or from imperfect formation. They 
are sometimes employed as the after-cure in maladies 
of various kinds attended with debility ; and are par- 
ticularly serviceable in anemia [deficiency of blood] 
from whatever cause, and debility of the mucous 
membranes of the body, whether of the respiratory, 
digestive, or organic system. Chalybeate waters are 
also indicated in cases of scrofula, accompanied with 
inertness of the general powers.’ 

The sulphuretted waters, such as those of Aix-la- 
Chapelle and Weilbach, are essentially alterative, 
acting especially on the liver, the kidneys, and the 
skin—indeed, on all the mucous membranes of the 
body. These waters are divided into several kinds, 
being modified by the muriated saline, sulphated 
saline, and alkaline elements they possess. The 
diseases these waters, taking them generally, are 
used for, are gout, rheumatism, neuralgia, chronic 
bronchitis, certain cutaneous eruptions, chronic dys- 
pepsia, chronic disease of the liver and lower 
stomach. 

The bromated and iodated waters are characterised 
by the presence of the salts bromine and iodine, in 
combination with soda or magnesia. They are alter- 
ative and tonic, with little or nothing of the aperient 
element. They are serviceable in scrofula, and all 
diseases springing from a scrofulous origin. 

The negative waters, which are always thermal, 
owe their medical qualities chiefly to their warmth. 
‘They may be either stimulant or sedative, according 
to their temperature and their mode of application ; 
stimulant to the skin, so as to increase its functions ; 
stimulant to the nerves, when used in the form of 
douche and combined with friction; and sedative 
when employed at a moderate temperature and in 
a passive state of the muscular system and brain.’ 

It will be seen from the above slight sketch that 
mineral waters form a very complicated study. No 
person should use them without skilful advice; for, 
in fact, even if they should contain in their composi- 
tion the very quality the invalid wants, this may be 
modified by other qualities, or altogether neutralised 
by some component part, which our doctor terms the 

There can be no doubt, however, that if one 
must swallow medicine, this is a very nice way of 
doing so. ‘The travelling before you get at the brun- 
nen, the scenery when there, the new faces, the new 
manners—all are powerful aids of Hygeia that give 
double effect to the actual remedy. They are, in 
fact, like the springy buoyant parts of this amusing 
volume, which lead you to the important matters, and 
make you accept them as a component part of the 
amusement. 

For our part, we have on this occasion reversed the 
common process: instead of skimming the surface, 
we have exhibited the minerals at the bottom. And 
the doctor has nothing to complain of: for he will 
get plenty to scamper with him, and tramp and 
splash, who would otherwise be but little sensible of 
the riches they pass over. 


A ROYAL CUP OF TEA. 

The following curious anecdote is taken from a very 
elaborate article in the Spectator of January 30, on 
the origin, intermarriages, and connections of the royal 
families of Europe. Gustavus Adolphus had been 
deposed from the Swedish throne, and his uncle crowned 
as Charles XIII., with the reversion to Bernadotte, one 
of Napoleon's generals, who had worked his way up from a 
corporalship of marines. ‘As soon as the deposed king 
had left the country, the new heir-apparent came to 
Stockholm, where he was well received by the whole royal 
family, with the exception of the wife of the ex-monarch, 
who had not followed her husband into exile, but, for 


some reason or other, preferred to stop in her old resi- 
dence. She was continually shut up in her palace, and 
seldom mixed with the gay world, except when she could 
not help doing so without offending her kind uncle, the 
new king, who always treated her with the greatest 
consideration. At last, wishing to draw her out of her 
seclusion, he succeeded in persuading her to receive the 
crown-prince, John Bernadotte, who all the while had 
stood aloof respectfully, not intruding himself on the 
ex-queen, nor on anybody else. Having consented to 
receive him, the wife of Gustavus Adolphus arranged 
the meeting at her own palace; stipulating that the 
entertainment on the occasion should only consist of tea 
and cards, as music had never been allowed under her 
roof since her misfortune. To this rather meagre féte 
the whole court and all the distinguished foreigners 
residing in Stockholm were invited. Sudden indis- 
position prevented the old king from joining the party, 
but the ex-queen did the honours with great seeming 
affability. She played a rubber of whist with Prince 
Bernadotte and the ambassadors of England and Russia. 
After cards, the tea was served, with a magnificent 
plateau, prepared for the queen and prince. ‘The queen 
advanced, and poured out the tea into two cups, indi- 


taking it, when suddenly he felt the pressure of a thumb 
on his shoulder, forcible and significant enough to con- 
vince him that it was meant for a warning. Calm ¢>4 
collected, as Bernadotte was throughout his life, he dia 
not move his eyes, but quietly and in the most unconcerned 
manner exclaimed: “ Ah, madame, it is impossible that I 
can permit your majesty to serve me /”—which saying, he 
| seized the plateau, and turned it round adroitly in such 
a manner that the cup which was intended for him was 
placed before the queen, and the other before himself. 
On this, the ex-queen turned deadly pale, and made a 
movement as if fainting. However, the hesitation was 


to the crown-prince and the company, and, taking the 
cup, drank its contents to the last drop. Great was the 


read next day, in the official gazette of Stockholm, the 
suddenly during the night. The cause of the death is 


believed to be apoplexy.”’ The writer of this anecdote 
refers to the Diary of Thomas Raikes, Esq., iii. 199. 


ALONE. 
Patient and faithful, and tender and true, 
Praying, and thinking, and working for you— 
Bearing all-silently sorrow for years— 
Hopefully striving to conquer my fears : 
Say, did my patience, my tenderness, truth, 
Merit not more than the blight of my youth? 


Give me once more my wild energy back, 
Give me the hopes that illumined life’s track ; 
Give me the faith that [ wasted on you— 
Give me the love that I squandered thereto— 
You cannot: too lightly you cast them aside, 
And for you and all others those feelings have died. 


Yet, though the hopes that I cherished are dead, 
Though the light from my spirit for ever hath fled, 
Though ’twas doubting in God when I doubted in 
you— 
As my standard and type of the leal and the true ; 
O’er the wreck of my life I would never repine, 
If the peace I have lost were but added to thine. 
T. D. A. 
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cating one to Bernadotte, who was just in the act of 


but momentary. Collecting herself suddenly, she bowed 


astonishment of the citizens of Stockholm, when they 


following short paragraph—* The Queen Dorothea died 
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